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was covered by a canvas town; very pretty it looked,
for the tents were bright in colour and picturesque in
shape. When viewed nearer the impression was less
pleasing. The camp was pitched without any arrange-
ment, and full of noise, dirt, and disorder. Having
commenced our march, we were anxious to continue it,
and, indeed, Chowmah was not a place where anyone
would willingly remain who could avoid doing so. Never-
theless, circumstances compelled us to reside in it for
three whole days.
Captain Nixon was summoned to Agra to discuss the
campaign with the Lieutenant-Governor, and the chiefs,
on hearing of his intended departure, at once made it a
plea for declining to continue the march. With much
trouble and an exercise of patience that moved my
admiration, Captain Nixon succeeded in inducing them
to consent to proceed to the next halting place, and
l&ere await his return* I received hints from my own
people that though the chiefs had given this promise
they did not intend to abide by it. Their sincerity was
not, however, put to the test.
I was woke up at midnight by a messenger from my
police over the river. The messenger had brought a
letter informing me that the Sepoy regiment at Allyghur,
the next station to mine, had mutinied and gone to
Delhi, having first burnt the English houses. I aroused
the officer that Captain Nixon had left in charge of the
army. He agreed with me that when the chiefs heard
the news they would refuse to proceed. We thought it
best to anticipate their refusal by countermanding the
order for the march. This order, which was issued to
prevent a disturbance, very nearly produced one. I
received next morning a message from the chiefs that
their choice lay between the army dying of thirst or